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CHAPTER V.—PREPARATIONS FOR PURSUIT. 


AsT lay watching their movements, as well as the 
darkness permitted, I suddenly remembered that 
there was a canoe, or little punt, a miserable leaky 
flat-bottomed affair, lying under the bank before me. 

® reason Stevenson had not used it to paddle down 
to the bottom of the island (a mile off) was the 
hecessity of constant baling to keep it afloat in going 
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such a distance. Merely to cross and recross the 
stream she would do well enough, as she would 
carry two men. I was determined the thieves should 
not have her for transporting their saddles and 
swags, and went forward to remove her. I crept 
along until I came to the huge log of dead timber to 
which the canoe was attached. Here I was completely 
in the shade, and sheltered, moreover, by the massive 
trunk, behind the upper end of which I crouched. I 
had reached out my hand to loosen the painter, when 
my eye fell on an object moving along the surface of 
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the water, which was comparatively light. It was 
the head of a man swimming across for the boat, and 
I resolved to secure him, 

As he approached nearer, I saw it was a black 
fellow. I was not surprised at this, as I had been in- 
formed that the organised gangs of depredators who 
carried on operations on a large scale between the 
different colonies, generally secured the services of 
some of these dexterous children of the soil to assist 
them in travelling through the bush by the remotest 
and most unfrequented tracks; and, above all, to aid 
them in swimming the horses across streams, when 
flooded with the winter rains. He did not seem to 
anticipate any ambush or interruption, for he came 
boldly though silently on, and, reaching the boat, 
hauled himself on, and grasping the rope, lifted him- 
self out of the water by its aid, and in two steps 
ascended to where it was fastened. -I had drawn my 
pistol from its belt, and the moment he reached out 
his hand, I pointed it at him, and said, quietly, 
** Pose you move, I shoot you! ” 

Beyond turning his face quickly to the spot whence 
my voice proceeded, the black made not the slightest 
motion, but remained in the same attitude, as if sud- 
denly paralysed by this unexpected rencontre, and 
I stood up to seize and take him up the bank. I con- 
fess I acted like a blockhead ; but I was new to such 
matters then; yet, after the example I had already 
witnessed that evening of the cunning, dexterity, and 
agility of the blacks, I ought to have known better. 
Instead of keeping him covered with my pistol, and 
ordering him to come up the bank to me, I descended 
the steep face of it to him, and reaching out my left 
hand, took hold of his wrist to lead him up. The 
fellow yielded without uttering a syllable, and as if 
he had not the slightest intention of resisting, and as- 
cended a step or two, thus bringing himself close to 
and just beneath me. Another step would have 
placed us on a level, and he was in the act of making 
it, when, quick as lightning, the rascal, finding him- 
self quite close to me, threw his arm round my body, 
and hurled himself back into the river, head foremost, 
dragging me with him, and, when under water, 
instantly making the most desperate efforts to get 
loose from my grasp. -I was a good swimmer, fortu- 
nately, and, in falling, I had let go his wrist and 
seized him by his bushy head of hair, which I kept 
a tight hold of. I was desperately enraged at having 
been so simply done, and when we reached the sur- 
face I gave him a blow or two with the pistol. I soon 
found I was the stronger of the two; but still he 
struggled viciously. 

“What for white fellow kill black drooper ?” 

Trooper!” I said; ‘what do you mean?” 

‘Mine belongin’ to p’leece!” he roared, while 
voices from the other side, which the noise and 
splashing of our struggle had hitherto prevented me 
from hearing, called out to know what was the matter. 

‘You blockhead!” Isaid; ‘“‘why didn’t you say 
so at first?’ and I scrambled out. 

‘* Who is there?” I said. 

“Lieutenant Walters and the native police! Is 
that you, doctor? ‘Will you bring the punt over?” 

It was Stevenson’s voice. In a few moments I 
and my late antagonist were on the other side. 

‘a What have you and the darky been up to?” he 
said. 

‘“‘T took you for alot of horse-stealers. "Who could 
have dreamt it was you? Back so soon, and on the 
island too!” 
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‘‘But how did you manage to get into the river f 
You fell in, did you not?” 

“Tt was this black fellow pulled me in!” I said. 
‘What for you pull me in along a water, eh? What 
for no speak—?’ 

“What for you poke ’um pissel along a me, eh? 
What for you pabber, ‘ mine shoot’ ? ou stupid 
white fellow—you! Orack ’um cobra belongin’ to 
mine!” and he rubbed said ‘‘cobra’”’ very gingerly. 
However, as his head was as hard as the generality 
of blacks’, there was no great harm done. 

‘¢ Mistakes on both sides, apparently,” said Steven- 
son; ‘‘ but you had better get across as soon as pose 
sible. I will go over with you. Are the two boys 
safe?” 

‘‘ Fast as a church, when I saw them last,” said I, 
seizing the paddle, and sculling vigorously, for I was 
getting benumbed with cold. One of the blacks 
swam alongside to bring back the punt, and I hurried 
home to change. As we went Stevenson explained 
that, when some distance on his journey, he had met 
the troop on the plains, and was told that having 
found a note awaiting his arrival, with orders on the 
subject from Brown, the lieutenant had determined 
to push on that very night, and beat up the blacks’ 
quarters next morning, if possible. Knowing that 
his every movement was closely watched, and that 
information is passed on from tribe to tribe with 
wonderful celerity, he was obliged to be very 
cautious. Feigning that the note was an unwelcome 
summons to another place, he, in apparent ill- 
humour, gave orders that the troop should cross the 
river that evening, in order to be ready for an early 
start for the Avoca, where he pretended that his 
presence was urgently required. At midnight he 
sent out two or three scouts to examine the neigh- 
bourhood for any lurking spies, and, finding that 
his ruse had succeeded, he quietly saddled up and 
started, and met Stevenson on his way. 

Upon approaching the station, they debated whether 
they should try to surprise and secure the four or 
five blacks at the Ferry Inn, and then recross the 
river by the punt, or whether they should get on to 
the island, and swim the river opposite the huts, As 
the blacks were on their guard, the first idea was 
abandoned; and the more readily, as it transpired 
that one of the troopers on a former TANCE ex- 
pedition had discovered a ford across the branch, by 
which they could reach the island without the neces- 
sity of swimming. They were thus enabled to ferry 
over their saddles and clothes. 

While Stevenson was giving me these particule, 
and I was changing my clothes and imbibing some 
hot tea, the troopers swan their horses across, and 
presently mustered before the huts. Their com- 
mander was a young fellow of four or five and twenty, 
in some respects well fitted for his post, for he was a 
dashing, reckless fellow, with plenty of courage and 
hardihood. But as regarded discipline or organisa- 
tion of any kind, his troop was sadly deficient. They 
were simply black fellows clapped into uniforms, 
armed with carbine, sword, and pistol, and mounted on 
horseback ; and wonderful airs they gave themselves 
as they strutted about. When I say they wore 
uniforms, I must except boots. These supposed 
essentials to the equipment of the cavalry soldier 
were dispensed with by them, except on grand occa- 
sions, such as a review of the force. Then, with 
great agony and numerous contortions, these were 
dragged on, and their usual springy, elastic gait 
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was instantly changed to a most. unsoldierlike and 
pitiful hobble. But on active service the boots were 
hung at the saddle-bow, while each sable warrior in- 
serted his great toe into the stirrup, the spurs being 
lashed to the naked heel. 

The hut-keeper and his wife had been roused to 
prepare supper, or breakfast, for it was now long 
past three o’clock, and soon the frying-pan was hard 
at work. 

“Do you think any of your head-station blacks 
who were killed last night had anything to do with the 
murders?’’? asked Walters, when he had returned 
from inspecting the bodies. 

“They knew of them, but took no active part, I 
believe; Pothook had overheard Peel telling poor 
Jimmy about them.” 

“Tt was a good thought of yours, keeping these 
fellows,” said the lieutenant to me; ‘ shouldn’t 
have caught them for months if they had got wind 
of our coming. Sorry that fool of mine gave you 
such a ducking; he always was a stupid blockhead. 
Now, the question is, Where are these fellows we 
want ? What kind of country are they camped in? 
Can I get at them so as to surround their miamis? 
Who knows the locality? I must have that fellow 
Peel this time! He has dodged me so often.” 

“T rather think the doctor here knows that ground 
better than any one, as he has shot ducks up and 
down the creek almost every day, and fished for eels 
in nearly every water-hole,”’ said Stevenson. 

“But does he know the murderers? I have got 
orders to catch the next lot, and send them prisoners 
totown. It makes more impression on the rest than 
shooting.”’ 

“ Harris and I know them all. We will both go 
with you. When will you start?” 

“In time to reach and surround their camp just 
before daybreak. Will you be good enough to 
give me a rough sketch of the ground near it?’ he 
said to me. 

I made out a plan; and while he was studying it, 
Harris went to the woolshed and brought down a 
number of sheepskins, which each trooper quickly 
made into pads for putting on their horses’ feet on 
spproaching near to the camp, in order to deaden the 
sound, 

“T see there is aswamp near the camp ; can horses 
cross it?” 

“No, it is all soft ground, boggy in many places— 
Ihave walked over it often,” I replied. 

“Then we must try and cut them off from it, 

that’s all. When we have had something to eat, it 
will be time to start.” 
_ He sat down to the meal the woman had just brought 
m; and while he was engaged with it, Stevenson 
took me aside. "We went towards the kitchen, where 
the troopers were crowded together eating their 
supper also, some sitting at the table, the rest 
squatted on the floor. After examining them through 
the window for awhile, Stevenson pointed out three 
of the twelve, whom he knew to belong to the same 
tribe which had made the onslaught on his blacks 
that night. 

“Tsaw those fellows just now, when you and 
Walters went to look at the bodies, spitting and 
stamping upon the tracks made by our blacks 
about the hut, and shaking their fists towards the 
tamp they are going to attack. They are gloating 
over the prospect before them, and the scoundrels 
Will kill lubras and children without scruple, for 
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Walters alone will not be able to restrain them. 
He is altogether too young and reckless—in fact, 
too indifferent about the lives of these poor creatures, 
and in that respect he resembles too many of the 
squatters, I am sorry to say. Now, I am deter- 
mined that my blacks shall not be cut up by these 
fellows if I can prevent it. You will come with 
us, of course ?” ; 

‘‘Not I. I have not the slightest wish to see 
the poor wretches killed or captured, I assure you.” 

‘Still I hope you'll come,” he urged. ‘' Your 
presence, as a stranger, will be even a greater 
restraint upon them than mme, who am supposed 
to have an interest in the destruction of these 
troublesome pests to the squatter. Walters will 
exert himself to obey the orders he has received 
and take them alive, and I must offer these fellows 
some bribe or other to induce them to behave 
mercifully, and prevent the slaughter of women and 
children at least.” 

‘Tf you think my presence will have any good 
effect, [ shall, of course, be only too happy to go 
with you. But the fact is, I am sick of bloodshed 
after what happened last night,’ I said. 

‘I don’t wonder at it! And yet, just look at 
those fellows,’ he added, pointing to where the 
troopers were enjoying their sweetened tea, damper, 
and beef. ‘‘ What fills us with such loathing is to 
them a source of the keenest delight. They are 
in their glory now. Strange, is it not—this dreadful 
instinct to kill, even in the case of men living far 
apart, and who never, perhaps, saw each other 
before? And yet I must not be unjust to them, 
either. They kill because they are under the im- 
pression that every death, or sickness, or other mis- 
fortune which occurs to themselves or friends, is the 
work of some distant enemy, who has bewitched 
or stolen away his kidney fat! But here comes. 
Walters; I suppose he intends making a start.” 

In a short time ail were ready; our horses driven 
up to the stockyard and saddled. The troopers, under 
the guidance of Harris, mounted and started, while 
Walters and we then entered the hut once more to 
look at the two blacks, to whom I had given a dose 
of something to make them sleep. 

“T want to make sure of these fellows,’ said 
the former. ‘‘It would never do if, the moment our 
backs are turned, one-of them jumped up and made 
off. He could easily reach the camp before daybreak, 
and all our trouble would be thrown away! ‘Try 
them again, doctor, please.” 

Ididso. Little Toby could be roused only with 
difficulty. Pothook, however, was not so drowsy; 
and upon shaking him he opened his eyes and fixed 
them for a moment on Walters and a trooper, who 
in their shining accoutrements stood before him. 
His head almost instantly fell back, and apparently 
he was sound asleep againin a moment. Something, 
however, in the glance roused my suspicions, and I 
quietly asked the lieutenant if the blacks here knew 
him. 

‘‘Oh yes! they all know me very well.” 

‘Then Pothook recognised you! I believe he is 
wide awake at this moment, and will continue so, as 
the shock of, the discovery that you -are here will 
rouse him thoroughly. He must be guarded. Shall 
we tie them together?” 

‘*No need of that, if your hut-keeper will only 
mount guard over them for one hour. It is half-past 
four now, and day dawns at six. Call him in.” 
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Laidlaw came in, and having received his orders 
not to lose sight of them for an instant until daylight, 
we mounted our horses and pushed on to overtake 
the troop. 

“‘T am vexed that you should be — out on 
such a miserable expedition as this,” said Stevenson to 
me, as we rode together ; ‘“‘ but you know my motives. 
I feel very sad when I think of the fate about to befall 
these unhappy wretches. I can venture to say this 
much to you. Were I to speak thus to nine out of 
ten squatters, they would stare at me in astonishment. 
It is enough for them that these blacks have killed 
white men. They must, therefore, be shot down if 
they run, or be hanged if they are taken alive. But 
I cannot help feeling that all those so-called murders 
were perpetrated by these ignorant savages in re- 
taliation for innumerable atrocities practised by the 
overlanders and their men, who, until a year or 
two back, when this station was first formed, used to 
travel from the Sydney side with their sheep and 
cattle to take up this country. Had we white men 
only done our duty by these poor creatures, and used 
our superior power a little more mercifully when we 
seized and occupied their country, such atrocities as 
those we are now going to punish would never have 
occurred. It is enough to make one’s blood run cold 
to hear how some of my neighbours speak of these 
blacks. ‘How many did you shoot, when you came 
over?’ one will ask another. ‘Only eleven,’ he 
will reply. ‘How many did you?’ ‘ Fourteen 
altogether.’ And in town I have more than once 


met—gentlemen, I suppose I must call them—who 
openly asserted that they made it a point to shoot all 
they came across.” 

‘‘T have heard men say the same,” I replied, 


‘‘more than once, when in Melbourne. It is perfectly 
horrible.” Walters riding up at this moment put 
a stop to the conversation, and presently we overtook 
the troop. 

The blacks whom we were going to surprise were 
stationed six miles off, at the upper end of a long 
plain, and a hundred yards or so from the banks of 
a creek, which for some miles above their camp was 
closely bordered, on one side by swamp, and on the 
other by mallee scrub. The miamis were pitched 
near the lower end of the swamp (which was on the 
right or station side of the watercourse), and in such 
a position that the blacks could see all over the plain 
the approach of danger, and taking to the reeds could 
escape across the creek into the mallee, which there 
ended, abruptly extending back in a solid wall at 
right angles with the bank for half a mile. After 
passing the camp, the creek wound through the 
centre of a perfectly level open plain, which plain was 
bounded on one side by a dense wall of scrub; and 
on the other by a line of open timber, both the mallee 
and the timber running parallel to the general course 
of the creek, at a distance of ten or twelve hundred 
yards, except at a spot one mile down, where a 
point or promontory of scrub approached the bank 
much more closely. At that part of the creek there 
was an out-station hut. 

It happened, however, that the lower portion of the 
swamp, which protected the rear of the blacks from 
the approach of horsemen, was almost entirely 
detached fromthe upper by a bay or indentation of 
the plain; and guided by young Harris, who also 
knew the ground well, and favoured by the hour, the 
darkness, and a high cold wind which had sprung up, 
accompanied with a drizzling rain, the troops suc- 
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ceeded in passing the blacks and poking Os spot 
unobserved. Descending into the bed of the stream, 
which was nearly dry, and ten feet below the sur- 
rounding plain, nine of the twelve, with Walters 
and myself, then silently crept down it, until we 
came opposite to the fires. A scout sent forward 
to reconnoitre reported that, entirely unsuspicious 
that their dreadel enemies were near them, the 
blacks and their dogs were all lying close, and 
sheltered from the cold wind and rain beneath their 
miamis, and apparently all asleep. Walters had 
planted three sentries in the interval between the 
two swamps, and across the creek at the edge of 
the scrub, which terminated just opposite that 
spot; the lower part of the swamp continuing some 
two hundred yards farther down the watercourse. 
If any of the blacks therefore escaped into this 
lower patch of reeds, they would be prevented 
from passing higher up the creek, or across the 
intervening two hundred yards of plain, into the 
mallee scrub. 

My feelings were not very pleasant as I stood by 
my horse’s head shivering, and watching over the 
edge of the bank the showers of sparks which the 
wind, now increased to a gale, caught up and scat- 
tered over the plain. I felt sorry for the miserable 
destiny of the poor creatures for whom we had 
prepared so unpleasant anawakening. But I cannot 
say my sentiments were at all shared by my com- 
panions. The rascals were all alive with energy, 
and waited impatiently for the moment when they 
were to be let loose on their unfortunate countrymen. 
Not that they had the slightest desire to avenge the 
deaths of the white men. They were not so weak; 
but because, under the guise of duty, they hoped to 
wreak their vengeance upon those whom they 
regarded as their hereditary enemies. I had heard 
their commander tell them to capture, not kill; and 
very much disgusted they were with the order. I 
fully appreciated Stevenson’s reluctance to let loose 
such a set on his blacks. 

The different colonial governments, well aware of 
the savage and bloodthirsty character of these same 
native border police, had often meditated suppressing 
the force altogether. But they had hitherto found 
themselves unable to do so. White constables are 
useless on the borders. It is only the aboriginal, 
with his keen senses and power of tracking his 
enemy, who can be depended upon to protect the 
settlers in those districts where native outrages pre- 
vail, or to inflict chastisement upon the perpetrators 
of them. 

With the first faint streak of dawn the cry of the 
mopoke rang through the foliage above our heads. 
It was the signal agreed upon, and emerging from 
the bed of the creek the troopers silently placed 
themselves in a semicircle between the reeds and the 
eight or ten miamis which constituted the camp ; and 
removing the pads which had deadened the sound 
of their advance, waited until the blacks should 
become aware of their presence. Like most savages 
who are given to surprise their enemies, the Austra- 
lian aboriginal is yet careless in guarding against 
surprise. It was broad daylight before a shrill cry 
announced that they were at last aware of their 
danger. Springing up from their sleep, and taking 
in the whole situation at a glance, they fled in 4 
body over the plain, the only way left open for 
them. Guided by Harris and Stevenson, who h 
remained behind the reeds, but who now rode out 
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and across the course of the fugitives, the troopers 
galloped after, and soon succeeded in securing the 
murderers, of whom one only offered any resistance. 
This was an active fellow, who had caught up aspear 
and waddy ; the first he fixed as he ran, and hurled 
at one of the troopers, who dexterously diverted it 
with his sword; and when Walters, who had selected 
and followed him, called on him to surrender, his 
reply was a blow from the waddy, which took effect 
on the horse’s head. Losing patience at last, the 
lieutenant was about to cut him down, when 
Stevenson shouted to him to hold on; and taking 
his stock whip, which always hung on the saddle 
bow, he brought it down on the fellow’s hide with a 
report like a rifle shot. The black had made up his 
mind to be killed, but this whip was too much for 
his nerves, and at the second crack he gave in. But 
the man most wanted, Bobby Peel, was nowhere to 
be seen amongst the flying herd. From one to the 
other they galloped, until they had quickly over- 
hauled and headed back the whole tribe, which 
numbered some thirty or forty individuals of all 
ages; but in vain, he had somehow evaded them. 





THE BRITISH LION. 


Tuts fine animal is not a myth, as is commonly sup- 
posed, but has a foundation in fact. We proceed to 
the proofs and illustration. 

In travelling southwards from Bristol, we soon 
get sight of the Mendip hills, which rise from the 
levels on the left of the line, and run by Cheddar, 
famed for cliffs and cheese, to Wells, renowned for 
its superbly sculptured cathedral. The Mendips are 
formed of scar limestone, abounding as usual in 
fissures and caves. The plains below are overspread 
with sheets and banks of gravel; the results of watery 
action far more powerful than the agency of the 
present streams. These hills, caves, and plains 
(prior to the last coatings of gravel) constituted the 
favourite home and haunt of the lion in England. 
His teeth and bones are found here in far greater 
numbers than in any other district in Britain. The 
Taunton museum is especially rich in such remains, 
as well as that at Bristol, and there are numerous 
other local collections. 

By selecting one single bone as a test, say the 
lower jawbone, and counting the number of these 
in the various museums, you may soon be convinced 
of the extensive prevalence of lions here in former 
days. You will find remains of lions of every age 
in lion life, from the merest cub to the aged monarch 
of the forest. Such bones, when first found, were 
held to have belonged to the dragons; then they 
were attributed to animals brought over by the 
Romans for exhibition, then to an extinct variety 
of lion; but now they are proved to be the remains of 
the same kind of animal which is so well known in 
Asia and Africa; and to us, from the importations 
imto our menageries. In some instances nearly 
whole skeletons have been found together, and in all 
cases the remains are so preserved and deposited 
as to show that the creatures dwelt not far from 
their present cemetery. Mr. Boyd Dawkins, the 
learned and passionate hunter of fossil lions, says: 
‘ By a careful comparison of the remains of the fossil 
animal, bone by bone, we have arrived at the fact 
that it is identical with the lion of Africa and Asia.” 


' 
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The bones have been rolled about by floods in 
some places; in others they do not 7 to have 
been moved, but buried with local gravel or earth, or 
carried by rains or rivulets into fissures, or left in 
caves. The chances of preservation at all have been 
of course small, and the small chance of any person 
digging over the precise spot adds to the unlike- 
lihood of the find. We must therefore conclude, 
from the numerous traces actually found, that the 
creature existed here in numbers as great as in 
South Africa at present. The slopes of the hills, 
the wasted plains, the reedy marshes where King 
Alfred lay concealed, were, long before his time, 
the resort of the king of beasts. From this centre of 
liondom its range extends, in diminishing numbers, 
to the caves of Yorkshire, the gravels of East Anglia, 
the brick pits of the Thames valley, the river banks 
of Wiltshire, and the caves of South Devon and 
Plymouth. Fourteen caves and sixteen river de- 
posits in England have yielded lions’ bones. 

Now all these localities belong to one floor, as it 
were, in the succession of life. The lion came into 
existence in Britain after the great glacial period, 
and existed down to the time when the first hunters 
with their flint weapons appeared in the country. 
The climate was probably very similar to that at 
present, the country was spotted over with dense 
woods, in which abundance of smaller game dwelt. 

‘When and how did the lion disappear from Britain? 
It vanished by retreating southwards, and only finally 
disappeared from the south-east corner of Europe 
since the commencement of the historical era. 
Herodotus mentions an attack by lions on the camels 
employed by Xerxes to carry the provisions of his 
vast army, in their passage through Thrace, and says : 
‘‘The whole region is full of lions, and wild bulls 
with gigantic horns, which are brought into Greece. 
The lions are confined within the tract lying between 
the river Nestus on the one side, and the Achelous 
on the other. No one ever sees a lion in the fore 
part of Europe, east of the Nestus, nor through the 
entire continent west of the Achelous; but in the 
space between these bounds lions are found.’’* This 
statement is confirmed by Aristotle, by Pliny, and by 
Dio Chrysostom ; the last mentions that by his time 
(A.D. 120) lions had disappeared from Europe. Its 
mention by Herodotus relates to about 486 z.c. The 
lion in Europe was doubtless exterminated by man. 
Not only by the men who used flint implements, but 
by the contemporaries of Marathon and Thermopyle 
in Greece, of Junius Brutus and the first consuls in 
Rome, of Esther and the captivity in Asia. This 
was the end of the lions in Reniee, but when was 
the beginning? We do not find any traces of them 
back in the geological ages. Buried in the same 
manner, though far more sparingly, and in the same 
caves and gravels, we find flint implements bearing 
the marks of man’s rude handiwork. This occurs in 
four caves and about thirty river deposits in England. 
Those who are skilled in such observations say that 
the flint tools and the bones lay on the original 
surface together ; that the people using the former 
lived at the same time, onl were entombed in the 
same stratum, as the skeletons of the latter. No 
human bone has yet been found in these mammalian 
cemeteries, but the tools are evidences of man’s life, 
as convincing as his skull would be of his death. 
We may consider it as now ascertained, by the obser- 





* Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus,” vol. iv., p. 86. 
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vation of careful, skilled, and impartial witnesses, 
that man coexisted in this country with the lion. 
To discover when this took place history fails us, and 
we must refer to geology. any facts of this science 
lead to the general conclusion that the great glacial 
period, when this country was covered with ice and 
snow, as Greenland is at present, yielded slowly to 
the influence of a milder temperature, and that as the 
snow and ice gave way the hills and plains became 
covered with woods and herbage, in which troops of 
large wild beasts abounded. Man followed them, first 
apparently as a hunter. At suitable spots, as on the 
flinty downs near Brandon, in Suffolk, or on the dry 
banks amidst the shallow streams of the Somme and 
Thames valleys, he chipped into useful forms the egg- 
shaped flint pebbles. The lions were exterminated, 
the deer kind reigned in their place, but between the 
two periods, or rather during the change, extensive 
physical movements took place, floods and rushes of 
water ; the great animals retreated southwards, and 
the bones of such as had died, or been killed in the 
country, were covered over with fresh deposits of 
gravel or brick-earth. On the new surface the rein- 
deer prevailed, and was accompanied by man using 
polished stone tools, and this continued until the 
dawn of modern history opens with the use of metals 
and indications of commerce. 

The lion was not without other companions besides 
man. The industry of naturalists has discovered and 
identified in similar deposits forty-eight other animals, 
belonging to species now extinct, though to subsisting 
genera. These include the mammoth and elephant 
(found in 112 places in Britain), the rhinoceros (in 72 
places), the horse (in 48 places), the hyena (in 29 
places), the bear (in 41 places), the hippopotamus (in 
29 places), the bison (in 27 places), the urus (in 49 
places), the elk (in 17 places), the wolf (in 27 places), 
the fox (in 22 places), and several lesser animals, 
down to the polecat, the beaver, and the mouse. A 
formidable assemblage truly. The epoch during which 
these animals lived, died, and were buried, is called 
the post-glacial. There was a pre-glacial condition, 
in which some similar animals lived, and which is 
represented by the remains found in the forest-bed 
below high-water mark on the Norfolk coast. No 
traces of man have been discovered in any pre-glacial 
stratum. It was thought that this had been done at 
Kelsea Hill, in Holderness, where the flint gravel is 
found under glacier clay; but recent investigations, 
by Sir Charles Lyell and others, have proved that 
this is not so; the clay yielding the implements is 
not the true glacier drift, but a reconstructed rubble 
washed from the upper surfaces of the latter, and of 
the same age as the ordinary river gravels. We 
therefore get three well-marked stages, all subse- 
quent to the tertiary geological formation, namely, 
the pre-glacial, the glacial, and the post-glacial. It 
is in the latter, the uppermost only, that the flint 
tools are found with the lions’ bones. Subsequently 
to this, we have the peat and upper gravels belong- 
ing to the known historical period. Undoubtedly, a 
long time elapsed between the era of the British lion 
and the landing of Cesar, but all history points to 
the conclusion that this time may be measured by a 
few thousand years at the utmost. Science asks for 
a very lengthened period during which the snows 
melted, glaciers retreated, trees grew, animals lived, 
the climate became milder, and the implement-men 
encamped on our hunting-grounds; and during which, 
it may be, England became separated from the con- 
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tinent; but the book of Genesis indicates sufficient 
margin for the occurrence of all these things in the 
antediluvian, days.” 8. R. P. 





Gone to 
GrandImaimmy s. 


An me, what unaccustomed 
TIT] gloom ! 
A No plaything on the floor, 
o mimic harness fastened to the door; 
‘ Nor mirthful travellers steering round the 
room 5 
"OH? On fancied journey to some distant scene, 
Hold all too wise a dialogue between ; 
No little arms around me cling, 
Nor lisping little tongues entreat 
Mamma for stories, or to sing, 
While they close nestle at my feet ; 
The firelight in the twilight grey 
But mocks me with its changeful play : 
Cosy the nest, but I sit alone, 
The dear wee birds are flown. 


I hear the father’s homeward feet, 
But no glad shouts reply, 
No pattering little footsteps fly 
His loved return to greet ; 
We hail the evening hour, yet seem 
To miss a something from its gleam ; 
We talk, and almost sigh to miss 
The interrupting tones of mirth, 
Or all unlooked-for clasp and kiss 
From lips the dearest upon earth ; 
And if we sing we miss the tones of glee 
That spoiled yet perfected the harmony: 
Silent the nest, for we sit alone, 
The dear wee birds are flown. 


The evening flies—’tis time to rest, 
But a shadow in the chamber stands 
Where erst were little rosy hands 
To rosier faces prest ; 
Unrumpled is the little bed, 
The soft white quilt too smoothly spread,— 
Stands Rosie’s cot my couch beside, 
The curtain’s fold hath nought to hide; 
No little shoes and socks about— 
Oh, socks and shoes, so soon worn out ! 
No little garments folded lie, 
No toys to greet the waking eye : 
Still is the nest, too still and lone, 
The dear wee birds are flown. 


The morning breaks, but brings no voice 
Like twitter of a nestling bird 
When the grey dawn is softly stirred ; 
No little white-robed forms rejoice 
To climb my pillow with a kiss ; 
The soft warm pressure, how I miss! 





* Those who wish to study the mammalian period, may now readily 
fulfil their wishes by the aid of two memoirs (which we have freely used 
in this notice), by Mr. Boyd Dawkins, Professor at Cambridge, contained 
in recent volumes of the ‘Paleontographical Society,” and the 
“* Quarterly Journal ” of the Geological Society, vol. xxv., 1869, p, 192, oF 


! the earlier work of Professor Owen on British fossil mammals. 
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Daily making the same request, 

And who could deny it—with small cheeks prest 

So close to one’s own—for that tale of joy 

Of a sweet pet lamb and a shepherd boy ; 

Till morning chasing the clouds away 

Bade us arise and greet the day. 
Cheerless the nest, for we wake alone— 
The dear wee birds are flown. 


But what if, instead of threescore miles, 
The portals of the grave had risen 
Like the grim fortress of a prison 
Between us and our children’s smiles !— 
Oh, sweet revulsion of relief 
That banishes the thought of pain ! 
This parting’ is but glad and brief 
In hope to meet in joy again ; 
Sweet tidings of their welcome come, 
And how the timeworn hearts they cheer, 
With tones that thrill the quiet home 
Till far-off days again seem near, 
The home where once their mother played, 
Round the same knees where now they cling, 
And fill the gaps which time has made 
With flowers of second spring ! 
Our birds still sing and still our own, 
Though for a season flown. 


And I carefully treasure the best loved toy 
And favourite book, and fondly spread 
The coverlet over each tiny bed 

In readiness for the hour of joy, 

When, if God shall grant us a gift so sweet, 

We shall hear again the pattering feet, 

And our silent home once more shall ring 
With the silvery tones of childish glee, 
And the sprightly forms once more shall spring 
To mother’s arms and to father’s knee ; 
And the nest no longer lone and still, 

The dear wee birds again shall fill ! 
J. L. 
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BY JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., NATURALIST TO THE EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION 
EXPEDITIONS. 


CHAPTER XVII.—EXPLORATION OF TURQUOISE MINE. 


We determined to start in the morning, so as to 
have the entire day at our disposal. A flannel shirt, 
a pair of trousers, with an old “‘tarboosh” on my 
head, made up the sum total of my clothing. The 


”? 


“cousin jacky”’ was just as lightly clad, while the 
soldiers had on only their blue ‘‘ fellaheen’”’ frocks. 
Our equipment was made up of a good supply of 
candles and lucifer matches, two skins of water, 
some bread, dates, two pickaxes, two lanterns, two 
sieves, with sundry frails and baskets to hold any 
treasure we might discover. 

Very soon after entering the mine we had to crawl 
along upon our hands and knees, the roof. being too 
low to admit of any other position ; our candles were 
now lighted, but did little more than illumine asmall 
circle immediately round about us. Looking behind 
me, the light of day at the entrance appeared to have 
dwindled down to a spot no bigger than a sixpence. 
I examined the roof as I crawled along, and 
observed that it was everywhere thickly covered with 
small irregular marks, which had evidently been 
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grooved out by the point of some blunt kind of tool 
resembling a miner’s “gad.” This tool I shall 
again refer to. The joints and minute cracks had 
been widened by pounding away the edges, and the 
contents, whatever they might have been, worked 
out as far as it was practicable for the miner to get at 
them. We passed several pillars of rock, which had 
been left in order to support the roof as the rock 
was mined from beneath it. The manner in which 
these old miners contrived to work away the rock, 
so as to leave these natural columns of sandstone 
rock as supports, was most ingenious; and one 
marvels at the indomitable patience these men must 
havo possessed. 

From the wide, opeti kind of cavern through 
which we had been crawling, we entered a narrow 
way or passage only wide enough to permit the 
passing of one man at a time. e small speck of 

ylight had entirely vanished, and we were sur- 
founded by the most intense darkness conceivable, 
for the dismal rocks on either side seemed to 
absorb or swallow up the pale-yellow flickering 
light the candles gave out. Leading the way, 
I crept along with extreme difficulty, until my 
knees, coming suddenly upon some hard substances, 
brought me to a halt. These impediments to my 
progress turned out, upon closer inspection, to be the 
bones of sheep or goats, but bearing unmistakable 
evidence of having been gnawed quite recently by 
hyenas. This was by no means cheering, for, how- 
ever cowardly the beast may be in broad day, it 
would be rather awkward to be charged in front 
by a big infuriated hyena while crawling like a frog 
through a narrow tunnel from which there was no 
means of retreating. It was quite as risky to back 
out as to proceed, so on I crept, arriving at what 
appeared to be the end of the passage. After care- 
fully inspecting the ground, I discovered a hole 
only just large enough to permit of my dragging 
myself through it while lying flat upon my stomach. 
Easily wriggling through, I came plump into a large 
chamber or cavern. Holding up my candle, I could 
thereby make out that it was of some extent. Not a 
breath of air stirred : I seemed to be buried alive, so 
still and deathlike was everything about me. 

Moreextended observation showed thatthe chamber 
was artificially cut out in the solidrock. At arough 
estimate I should say its size was about twenty feet 
long, fourteen feet wide, and five feet in height, 
measured from the surface of the sand covering the 
floor. We afterwards proved that this covering of 
sand and débris had nearly an average-depth of three 
feet: hence the chamber, if cleared out from floor to 
roof, would have measured quite eight feet. I shall 
never forget the strange feeling that took possession 
of me as I looked round the sides of this wonderful 
excavation, a feeling compounded of awe and delight, 
with just a slight seasoning of fear: awe at finding 
myself in, I believe, the oldest mine in the world, ina 
chamber wherein probably no human being had set 
foot since the day it was abandoned by the ancient 
Egyptians who worked there as miners, perhaps 
four thousand years ago ; delight at having discovered 
so marvellous a place; fear, lest I might never find 
my way out again. My escort by this time had 
followed me in, and the spell which held me captive 
on my first entering was to some extent broken and 
dispelled by their presence. The air was notimpure, 
but so dry that it very materially interfered with 
normal respiration, by producing a kind of choking 
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sensation, as if some invisible hand had a firm grip 
upon one’s throat. Spite of this, I set the men to 
dig over the layer of sand and dirt covering the floor, 
and as they dug it up, to sift it carefully. This 
caused blinding clouds of dust to rise that very 
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Spatha Chaziana, which is found at the present time 
The nacre lining the interior of 
the shell and the fragments was almost as perfect 
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living in the Nile. 


and resplendent as the nacre in a recent shell, 


although the shell had been buried for thousands of 
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nearly suffocated us all, besides so dimming the 
candles, that they resembled the gas lamps when 
seen through the densest London fog. 

Our labours wererewarded by finding numerous flint 
flakes or chisels, many stone hammers, several frag- 
ments of wood, which were evidently once some kind 
of tool which had been broken and cast aside as of 
no further use. There were likewise many round 
pieces of stick, portions of the branches of the acacia- 
tree, which, together with many of the fragments 





years; neither did the wood dug out evidence the 
slightest sign of decay. 

This chamber was at the extreme end of the old 
miners’ workings, wherein they had evidently mined 
to the very last. For, on examining the walls and 
roof it could easily be made out that some of the 
joints, which I could see contained a good sprinkling 
of turquoises, had been abandoned suddenly, as they 
were left in only a partially worked condition. The 
same kind of marks everywhere covered the walls and 





SINAI STONE IMPLEMENTS AND ARROW-HEADS. 


fashioned into tools, were partially charred or car- 
bonised. ” Besides these articles, there were plenty 
of fragments, large and small, with one nearly 
perfect valve of a large fresh-water bivalve, or 
mussel, which subsequent examination and com- 
parison showed to be in every particular identical 
with a large anodon, or fresh-water mussel, called 





roof as I had noticed in the outer chamber. Now 


_on comparing these marks with the blunted points of 


the flint chisels we discovered, they were found to 
exactly correspond ; moreover, we tried the effect of 
the flint tool gently hammered upon the sandstone 
wall of the chamber. The marks or grooves pro- 
duced were precisely the same as those made by tho 
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tools employed by the ancient miners. These flint 
chisels are of various sizes, in shape somewhat 
triangular, but brought to a point, which point in 
all the flakes that were found was rounded and 
blunt, showing that a great deal of work had been 
done with them. Outside the mines we afterwards 
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stone, as we saw it at Nasb. Adhering tothe bottom 
of a small earthenware pot, picked up in the old 
town I shall speak of further on, which I at first 
mistook for a broken crucible, we found a small shot 
of copper; but it did not prove anything, as in all 
likelihood its presence was simply owing to the clay 


MINES AT MAGHARA. 


picked up a great many more of these flint imple- 
ments ; they were scattered about the slopes of the 
cliff leading from the mines down into the wAdy, 
most probably having been cast aside by the old 
workmen as too blunt for further use, while the 
rain floods from time to time had washed them down 
the cliff. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
mines were entirely dug out with flint tools; indeed, 
the flint chisels we sifted out from the dust and sand 
were the very chisels that had been employed in 
excavating the chamber in which we discovered them. 

It will be remembered that when describing 
the copper-mines at Wady Nasb I mentioned noticing 
similar ‘‘ gad” or chisel marks upon the faces of the 
old workings ; these were unquestionably made with 
precisely the same sort of flint tool. To my mind it 
18 a very remarkable fact that a people who, as 
I have shown in a previous chapter, were quite 
familiar with the art of copper smelting, should have 
mined the ore with tools made from flint. From the 
absence of slag heaps near the mines at Wady 
Mighara, similar to those examined at Nasb, we may 
safely assume that the Maghara mines were worked 
for turquoises only; moreover, we did not discover 
any pres of copper in the seams or joints of the sand- 





out of which the pot had been made containing a small 
portion of copper ore in a form easy of reduction. 
Flint tools were likewise employed, so I am disposed 
to think, for cutting the tablets of hieroglyphics 
scattered along the face of the cliff close to the mines. 
This is particularly evidenced by one blank tablet 
we discovered at the northern end of the mines, 
which remains in an unfinished state. This tablet 
shows unmistakably that the cutting was accom- 
plished by using flint tools, the smooth proper face 
being obtained by diminishing the size of the flakes. 
It may be that similar tools were used at a later 
period at Sarabet-el-Chadem, because, as I have 
previously stated, we found quantities of flint flakes 
and several stone hammers when we visited those 
remarkable Egyptian ruins. 

The stone hammers sifted out in the old workings 
are of the very rudest description, as will be seen by 
referring to the illustrations. ‘The shape of the 
hammers is of no fixed character, but appears to be 
entirely influenced by the form of the stones selected. 
The hammers may, as a rule, be described as natural 
fragments of stone, picked up casually by the work- 
men, because the form was adapted to the purpose 
required; some are of a coarse kind of granite, but 
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the greater number are dolomite, brought from the 
hills near by. One or two of the hammers found in 
the mine show most distinctly the mark of the fore- 
finger and thumb, the stone having been ground and 
worn away by the continuous friction of the sand 
worked against the surface under the thumb and 
finger during the act of hammering. Others have a 
groove round them near one end, for the purpose of 
affixing a handle made of twisted sticks, commonly 
called a ‘‘withe.” Precisely similar stone hammers 
have been found in the old copper-mines, worked by 
the aborigines on Lake Superior, in Canada, which 
are usually known and described as Aztec hammers. 

I am completely puzzled to understand what these 
early miners did for light to work by. If they 
employed cressets of earthenware, whence came the 
suppsy of oil to burn in them? A small quantity 
might possibly have been proeured from the larger 
species of Red Sea fish, or failitig this it must have 
been procured in Egypt; and yet one thay infer they 
had some kind of lamp, because there are black 
patches on the faces of the workings which are 
distinetly smoke marks, precisely sueh as Would be 
produeed by holding a lighted candle against 4 wall. 

I stated that nearly all the fragments of wood we 
sifted out it the old mine were partially burnt, from 
which fact it may be fairly assumed that the 
miners had employed them for making stall fires: in 
the interior of the mines. The pieces of wood, which 
are cleatly the remains of what at one time were 
hammers, may be described as segments of cylindrical 
blocks very roughly chopped away to conical points. 
Round the larger end is a kind of notch which has 
been made by striking it against some blunt tool. 
We at first fancied that these blocks of wood were 
used as mountings for the flint ehisels employed by 
the ancient miners. But I am iow of a different 
opinion, and feel certain that they were mallets, in 
shape precisely like the mallets used at this present 
time by marble masons or sculptors. In the British 
Museum there are three mallets, which were taken 
from some ancient Egyptian building, which I believe 
to be of the identical shape of those the pieces only 
of which we found in the turquoise mines. There 
can be no doubt at all that these mallets were for 
striking the flint chisels whilst excavating for tur- 
quoises, and that the stone hammers were used for 
breaking and pounding up the larger masses of rock. 
The general system of working, as far as we could 
make out, adopted by these turquoise miners, was to 
closely follow the joints, and to remove all the rock 
adjoining the side. This was next broken and 
pounded into small fragments, and possibly sifted ; 
the coarser portions were then carried out to the 
mouth of the mine and in the sunlight carefully 
picked over. Any likely-looking nodule was probably 
immediately rubbed down upon a flat grit-stone to 
discover if the blue gem was concealed within the 
ferruginous shell. 

The large fresh-water mussels (Chaziane) were 
most likely carried into the mine by the miners to 
serve as food. Now it is worthy of remark that, 
buried in the finer alluvium, of which there is an 
immense deposit in the Wady Genneh, I found a 
single valve of the same species of mussel. This 
valve was quite perfect, but the nacre had become 
rough and lime-like, having entirely lost all its pearly 
lustre, whereas on those fragments discovered in the 
mine, the nacre was as lustrous as that in a living 
mussel. The question which at once presents itself is, 
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Whence did the miners obtain these fresh-water 
mussels? There are two ways of solving the difficulty: 
the first to suppose that das large bivalves were 
brought all the way from the Nile, which is more 
than 300 miles away,—a supposition to my mind 
most improbable, for considering the slow rate 
at which camels travel, and the intense heat of the 
climate, it is difficult to believe that so perishable a 
commodity as a fresh-water bivalve is known to be 
could ever have arrived at the mines in a con- 
dition other than putrid; the second, to admit that 
during the time the old miners resided at Wady 
Genneh and worked the turquoise mines, the Genneh 
valley, and perhaps the plain, was sufficiently 
supplied with water, probably in the form of shallow 
lakes, to permit of the existence of large fluviatile 
mollusca—and that this was actually the fact there 
is, I feel confident, abundant evidence to show. 

What the ancient Egyptians did with the turquoises 
mined in these remarkable mines at Maghara is to 
some extent an unsolved mystery. So far as I have 
been able to discover, there is no trace to suggest 
that they employed them as gems for decorative 
purposes. The collections of ancient Egyptian anti- 
quities I have examined do not in any instance con- 
tain specimens of jewellery where turquoises are set 
as gems, yet that a very large number of these stones 
must have been sent into Egypt from these mines is 
more than probable. The vast extent of the workings, 
together with the amount of tock excavated, incon- 
testably proves that the turquoises were carefully and 
persiste sought for the ancient Egyptian 
miners. My own impression is (although I only give 
it as a supposition, having nothing like proof to offer) 
that the early ans used turquoises for colouring 
their glass or po » possibly both. Tfthe blue stones 
were never thus employed im colouring glass or 
earthenware, then I cantiot even wildly conjecture 
what they did with them. There aro several very 
fitch smaller mines of precisely similar character, 
in addition to the mine I have already described, but 
being all close together and very nearly alike, they call 
for no special mention. We set several of our Egyptian 
soldiers to blast out some of the rocks, in order to see 
if the turquoises were to be found in any abundance, 
but the result was not particularly encouraging. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TOWN OF THE ANCIENT MINERS AT wADY 
GENNEH. : 


Stanpine as it were between Waidy Genneh and 
Wady — is a lofty circular hill, almost isolated 
from the hills surrounding it. It terminates in a 
conical point, which, viewed from the plateau at its 
base, appears to be quite sharp. So steep and 
rugged are the slopes of the hill, that ascending it 
but at one place is, I may say, almost an impossibility. 
The present way up is by a winding path, which our 
dragoman Mahomet informed me was made by the 
late Major Macdonald. On the top of this hill 
are the remains of what was once the town inhabited 
by the miners who worked for the turquoises. About 
fifty feet below the actual summit of the hill, which 
is approximately 800 feet above the level of the 
valley, is a kind of plateau, partly natural, but it has 
evidently to some extent been levelled and modified 
by the hands of men so as to adapt it to the purpose 
required. Completely encircling the edge of this 
flat is a kind of rude breastwork, built of unhewn 
stones, to an average height of about two feet, 
although in some places it is over three feet. Inside 
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this wall are the remains of the old houses. It must 
have been once a place of very considerable import- 
ance, numbering over two hundred residences. 

The houses were built of large unhewn stones, simply 
piled one upon another, without any kind of mortar 
or mud being used to bind them together. Most of 
them are oblong in shape, only a few being circular. 
It is rather difficult to say positively to what height 
the walls were carried ; eA certainly they did not 
exceed four feet, about the height of the mud houses 
inhabited by the Egyptian fellaheen of the present 
day. The houses were probably roofed, or covered in 
with bushes or mats spread on cross-beams of wood. 
These remarkable residences were built mostly side by 
side, the doors, or entrances, overlooking the steep es- 
carpment of the hill. The entrances are very narrow, 
affording barely room enough for a man of ordinary 
stature to creep through. In only one instance was 
I able to make out a two-storied house. This stood 
a little way in from the edge of the plateau, thus occu- 
pying a more commanding position. The entrance 
walls were still standing, and more care had evidently 
been bestowed upon their construction than upon the 
walls of the humbler tenements. The chambers too 
were of greater size, the outer one, the larger, leading 
by a narrow entrance into the inner, probably the 
sleeping apartment. 

On the side of the plateau facing the turquoise 
mines on the opposite slope of Wady Maghara, the 
houses are more grouped together than on the ridge 
overlooking Wady Genneh ; but in every other par- 
ticular they are precisely similar. Two reasons may 
have been in operation, both tending to influence the 
miners or their masters in the selection of so sin- 
gular a place whereon to build a town. On the one 
hand, it was of the first consideration to be in a posi- 
tion to resist the sudden attacks of their enemies, and 
it is hardly possible to imagine a place better adapted 
for such a purpose than is the site of this ancient 
town. Any one walking round within the breast- 
work of stones commanded an uninterrupted view of 
every approach, whether by Wady Sidreh, Genneh, 
or Mighara ; so that any sudden surprise was next to 
impossible. Then, if attacked, retreat from the mines 
was easily effected, and the plateau on the hill once 
gained, a few men could easily defend it against 
almost any odds. The other reason for the choice of 
such an elevated position was safety against the 
sudden fioods that occasionally pour down these 
widies in resistless torrents. Whatever water they 
required must have been either brought from the 
wells of Genneh, quite a mile and a half away, or 
there must have been lakes, as suggested, which 
have since been drained by geological changes close 
to the hill, from whence their supplies were drawn ; 
or it is not unlikely these by no means unskilful 
workmen might have formed artificial ponds by erect- 
ing dams across the narrow part ofa gully ; and some 
old wall work of a rude description yet remaining 
leads me to incline towards the latter opinion. 

Unless it be admitted that lakes, either natural or 
artificial, existed in Wady Genneh in times past, it is 
difficult to account for the presence of the alluvium 
deposited in the Genneh valley, the upper end of 
which, at the foot of the granite escarpment, is 
thickly overlaid with a gravel deposit, consisting of 
fine sand, mixed with pebbles of red, yellow, and 
White quartz, derived from the waste of the Triassic 
sandstones. The water has cut its way through this 
detritus, so as to form a regular wall of alluvium on 
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either side, in many places from eight to nine feet in 
height, while at the lower end of the valley the 
gravel becomes much coarser, and mixed with large 
rounded boulders. It was in the finer alluvium the 
river mussel shell occurred. 

In the miners’ houses we discovered two very 
perfect flint arrow-heads of the leaf pattern, a flint 
spear-head, together with numerous flakes and chisels 
of similar material. There were likewise found 
several stone hammers, closely resembling those 
previously described as occurring in the mine. Quan- 
tities of pottery in fragments of every size were 
scattered all over the plateau ; and, moreover, show- 
ing great variety, both as regards quality and pattern. 
Some bits I picked up in the two-roomed house 
resembled the finest ‘‘terra cotta,” evidencing very 
great skill in the potter’s art. The most prevalent 
variety, however, was of very coarse make, but covered 
with a pale-green glaze; while a third kind yet of 
still coarser make was, judging from the shape of 
the fragments, the remains of vessels for carrying 
water in. Small pieces of glass, some of them of 
a rich blue tint, beads of like material, and beads 
formed from marine shells rubbed down and bored, 
like those already described from Sarabet-el-Chadem, 
were also found amidst the ruins. 

I am by no means certain that at the time the 
mines were being worked there did not exist a kind 
of viaduct or causeway wg: | from the town on the 
top of the hill, across Wady Maghara to the entrance 
into the mines. There is a large tallus of stones on 
the side of the hill whereon the ruined town stands, 
that has a very artificial appearance, as though the 
stones composing it had been brought for a specific 
purpose, and beaped together; and although there 
does not exist any trace of a similar structure on the 
opposite hill-side, one may well imagine how very 
easily during the course of ages every vestige might 
have been swept away. The distance is not very 
great from hill to hill, and constructing a viaduct 
would not be a very difficult operation. At the 
extreme top of the hill, which is, as I have previously 
stated, about fifty feet above the houses, there is a 
curious ruin of a circular form: it is pot the least like 
the houses, the wall being only about six or eight. 
inches high, while placed in the centre is a pile of 
large stones about a foot in height. The hill-top is 
flat, and about fifteen feet in diameter; rude steps, 
partly built, and partly dug out, lead up to it from 
the houses. I can only imagine that it was an altar, 
probably for sacrifice. I have watched the sun rise and 
set from this lofty summit, and in no other part of the 
world did I ever gaze upon such a glorious combi- 
nation of colours as there tint the evening and morn- 
ing sky. 





REVIEWS AND “REVIEW BOOKS.” 


THE man who trades in literature, whether he manu- 
factures it as an author, or dispenses it as a publisher, 
occupies a position altogether different from that of 
any other trader. All other commodities that come 
into the market enjoy at least an indirect or negative 
ag nae inasmuch as they are exempt from injury 

y disparaging criticism in the public journals. If 
you took it into your head to inform all and sundry, 
through the medium of the newspaper or magazine, 
that Mr. Figgins sold bad groceries, or that Mr. 
Sleeveboard made trumpery coats, vests, and panta- 
loons, Messrs. Figgins and Sleeyeboard would be 
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down upon you incontinently with their actions for 
libel, and a British jury of indignant Figginses and 
Sleeveboards would assuredly punish your temerity 
and compensate the plaintiffs with swingeing damages. 
But you may proclaim through any organ you like, 
and with perfect impunity, that the author of any 
book with whose opinions you disagree is a dolt, a 
donkey, a moral yahoo—anything you choose to style 
him—and that his work, which it may be has cost 
him the best years of his life, is of less value than so 
much waste paper. Nobody will bring any action 
against you for so doing; the book may not sell in 
consequence of your expressed judgment, and both 
author and publisher may suffer loss—but that is 
their look-out, not yours. We say nothing as to the 
justice and propriety of the immunity which critics 
enjoy ; we only state the fact as it stands, and which, 
having the sanction of prescriptive and immemorial 
usage, is not likely to be affected by anything which 
anybody may think proper to allege against it. 

Having such unbounded liberty, it is not very sur- 
prising, though it is not much to their credit, that 
critics should assume a little more, and indulge at 
times in a species of license as peculiar as are their 
recognised privileges. It is common enough, for 
instance, for an author who writes from one stand- 
point to find himself wilfully reviewed from another 
—to be denounced as the advocate of principles which 
he has done all in his power to controvert—or to be 
held up as the admirer of doctrines, the moral turpi- 
tude of which he has been at special pains to make 
manifest: or he may find himself figuring as a delin- 
quent when he sought to be an instructor—and made 
to point a moral which shall be anything but the 
moral he would choose to point. The late Ursa Major, 
Esq., who in his time reviewed, after a curt fashion, 
many thousands of volumes, was sadly given to mis- 
representations of this kind, not so much, let us hope, 
from any intention to misjudge or mislead, as from 
the necessities of publication, which often drove him 
to review books which he had not read—had indeed 
no time to read. He trusted to his general acquaint- 
ance with literature and literary men, and taking for 
granted the line of argument that would be pursued 
by the writer under his hand, fell occasionally into 
frightful blundering. He ignored all his mistakes, 
however, with the utmost coolness, and never ex- 
hibited the least chagrin at their results. Even books 
that are deliberately perused are often misrepresented 
by the critic, and that from simple misapprehension 
on his part of the writer’s drift: a fact, this, which is 
not patent to every one, but which often turns up 
curiously enough when readers happen to compare a 
book with the critic’s account of it. 

Nor are mistakes and negligences of the above 
kind all that the writers and readers of books have 
justly to complain of. A far more fruitful source of 
mischief are the various phases of partisanship and 
of self-interest which make the business of reviewing 
asham. First, as to partisanship. ‘There are very 
few journals in existence which are not to some 
extent the organs of party. Newspapers are tory, 
whig, liberal, or radical; or they are the instruments 
of some clique or another. Magazines have the same 
character, more or less, and they are further sec- 
tarian or denominational ; while the Reviews proper, 
with too few exceptions, are the avowed champions 
of certain principles, political, polemical, or other, 
which they are pledged to maintain against all oppo- 
sition. Accordingly, as a rule, they “ treat a dissent- 
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ient author very martyrly,” and conscientiously cut 
up an opponent of their views, slashing away right 
and left, regardless of any claim he may have to fair 
and candid consideration. Then, as to self-interest, 
This is a wide field, which presents so many salient 
points of view, that one hardly knows which to deal 
with first. To be really independent, a critic should 
have no union of interest either with publishers, 
authors, political parties, or sectarian denominations, 
but should be able to express his own opinion, un- 
biassed by the claims of others. The writers of many 
of these brief comments on, and notices of, books 
which are most in the eye of the public, are the mere 
echoes of publishers. The criticism of such autom- 
atons consists chiefly of unqualified praise bestowed 
upon the publications of their proprietors, and of an 
unqualified condemnation of the publications of rival 
houses ; and the excellence of their critical faculty is 
manifested in cloaking either verdict in a garb of 
verbiage, vague or specious enough to pass without 
seeming offensive. e have even known cases 
where authors have been asked to supply brief 
notices of their own books! 

Some years ago there was in existence a publica- 
tion which was never published, and whose para- 
doxical existence must have been a puzzle to the few 
reflecting persons into whose hands it fell. It might 
have been aptly styled the ‘‘ Bunkum Magazine,” as 
it took the form of a sixpenny magazine, having a 
couple of sheets of literature, a buff-coloured 
wrapper, and an extra advertising sheet, or more, 
the number of advertising pages varying with the 
varying state of business. The literature was veri- 
table bunkum, being scissored from old volumes of 
forgotten fiction, or from the variety columns of 
newspapers and cheap serials, English or American. 
The editor was Mr. Bunkum, who pitchforked the 
thing together, for the honorarium of a pound a 
week, and a commission on all the advertisements he 
could collect. We said the magazine was never 
published, but in one sense it was published, inas- 
much as Mr. B., who might be met with any fine 
day fishing for advertisements in the Tom Tiddler’s 
ground of ‘‘the Row,” and other likely places, had 
always a few copies in the long pockets of his old 
surtout; but the “pub.” had really no sale, and 
consequently no circulation, save among the select 
circle who could be induced to make use of it as an 
advertising medium. It was said to be the property 
of an advertising agent, who, having a large con- 
nection among the insurance offices, found it conve- 
nient to have an organ of his own for the reception 
of their very lengthy and lucrative advertisements. 
Of course the “‘ Bunkum Magazine”’ did not enjoy 
a “long career of usefulness: ”’ it was inevitable 
that such a windbag must collapse sooner or later, 
and collapse it did—that consummation taking place, 
if we remember rightly, soon after the outbreak of 
the Crimean war. There is little doubt, however, 
that for some years it was a source of solid profit to 
its ingenious projector. The only original matter it 
could boast were its reviews of books, and these con- 
sisted of short notices rarely exceeding a dozen lines 
invariably of a commendatory character, and adapted 
to figure as puffs in publishers’ catalogues. As the 
books thus noticed were Mr. B.’s perquisites, he 
was industrious in collecting them, and he praise 
them all that he might collect the more. They 
remained but a brief time in his hands, as he missed 
no opportunity of turning them into cash. 
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This leads us naturally to a brief glance at the 
subject of ‘review books,’ and their exceedingly 
anomalous destination. It may well be that the 
reader will be slow to credit the fact—but a fact it 
is, that there is a class of dealers in this question- 
able property, who make such traffic almost their 
sole business. How large is the amount of business 
done cannot of course be even approximatively 
stated; but some idea may be formed of it by 
multiplying the number of works annually published 
in London by the average number of copies sent 
gratuitously to reviewers and editors in town and 
country. If London publishes 2,000 volumes in the 
year, and if forty copies, on the average, of each 
volume are sent out for notice by critics, it is likely 
that some 80,000 volumes in the aggregate will 
find their way into the market through the medium 
of the ‘‘ review-book ” dealers. See how this 
system works.. In order that the books may sell at 
a good price, it is essential that they be sold as new: 
to cut them open would stamp them at once as 
second-hand, so the mass of them are not cut open, 
save here and there at the sides, the reviewer being 
obliged to avail himself of such a knowledge of their 
contents as he can acquire by glancing hastily at the 
bottoms of pages, by a peep at the preface, and at 
the index, if there be one. In practice, however, 
the critic does not always give himself this trouble. 
We have seen charges of errors and delinquencies 
made against writers which never could have been 
made had the reviewer read even the first page of 
the preface ; indeed, with regard to the majority of 
the curt notices of books in magazines and news- 
papers, the chief thing to be learned from them is 
the fact that the writer has not thought it worth 


while to read the work on whose merits he pro- 


nounces. How could he read them, if, as often 
happens, he has a dozen or mare volumes to report 
upon in a single day ?—volumes which he means to 
sell to-morrow to booksellers or library keepers. 
To keep the works in hand until they are read would 
deprive them of their value in the market—for a 
three-volume novel which mightssell for a pound on 
Monday may be hardly good for a crown by Saturday 
night. It is a fact well known to the initiated that 
not a few of the struggling journals of the metropolis 
defray a good percentage of their expenses by such 
sales : some of them will even apply to the publishers 
for copies of costly works not spontaneously sent to 
them, and as a rule they get them—the publisher 
perhaps dreading their resentment should he refuse. 
Some publishers, however, will protect their interest 
so far as to write in the title-pages of the review 
books, thus giving them the appearance of presenta- 
tion copies—and others, again, will stamp the title 
page; in either case the books cannot be sold as 
new, though that does not always keep them out of 
the market. Such defacing is, however, irritating 
to the proprietors of reviewing organs, and it is but 
exceptionally practised, for obvious reasons. 

We have heard it urged in defence of the existing 
practice, that it is all fair to the trade—that a 
publisher sends his books for review, for the sake of 
getting them introduced to the public—that if the 
notice were not generally worth more to him than 
the book, he would not send it—that he is, in short, 
satisfied with a guid pro guo—that he knows what he 
18 about, and that by judiciously advertising in the 
reviewing organs he can generally secure their good 
word. This defence, it will be seen, rests on the 
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assumption that the interests of publishers and 
authors are the paramount consideration—and leaves 
the public entirely out of the question, or rather it 
leaves them a prey to those who have the opportunity 
and the will to work the standing machinery to their 
own advantage. 

But there is really nothing to be said in apology 
for the state of things we have described. The cost 
of the review books gratuitously bestowed is a 
grievous tax which falls heavily upon that class of 
writers who are least able to bear it; and it is unfair 
in the extreme that the receivers of these books 
should thrust them into the market, thus forestalling 
and diminishing the legitimate sale. There are 
honourable men who hold this opinion with us, and 
who never permit the sale of review copies sent to 
them; and there have been editors, who not having 
time or inclination to review books forwarded for that 
purpose, have returned them to the senders. We 
commend their example to others. We imagine 
there would be little difficulty, if all parties concerned 
would combine with that view, in putting an end to 
this flagrant abuse. Publishers might agree to lend 
some costly works for review, returnable as library 
books are returnable at specified dates; or they 
might reasonably decline to take part in the business 
of the reviewer, and leave him to procure his own 
copies; at the present time this can be done at a 
mere nominal cost, so great are the facilities afforded 
by the lending libraries. Until some reform of this 
kind takes place the public will continue in the dark, 
or will continue to be misled by venal criticasters. 
If such reform ever does take place, popular criticism 
will put on a new phase, and frank, candid, in- 
dependent judgments may in time supersede the 
stereotyped verdicts which have been so long bought 
and sold. 


“THE GLORIOUS FOURTH.” 


THe most universally and most keenly enjoyed 
American holiday is that familiarly known as ‘the 
glorious Fourth.” The superficial reader of history 
need hardly be told that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—announcing the severing by the colonies of 
the old ties with Britain—was signed by the patriot 
deputies of Congress on the fourth of July, 1776. It 
was the American Magna Charta; rather, their 
Declaration of Rights. The anniversary of the 
event, as it comes round each year, is looked forward 
to, especially by the boys, with impatience and high 
expectation. It is the great national jubilee—more 
so than the Derby or Guy Fawkes day in England, 
as much so as the Quinze Aoit among the French. 
Public characters live in the hope of being chosen to 
deliver “the oration of the day;” the shopkeepers 
to whose special line the sale of Chinese crackers, of 
Roman candles and torpedoes, of mimic bombs and 
blue-lights, is pertinent, are busily laying in their 
stock, anticipatory of a rich harvest; city corporations 
vote generous sums for the public entertainment ; the 
balloonists are cleaning and experimentally puffing 
their aeronautic machines; and the gentlemen of the 
militia and of the fire companies burnish their arms, 
have dainty patches sewn where their uniforms are 
too well worn, and scour their engines, that their 
appearance in the parade which is to come shall be 
imposing and worthy. The pedagogue looks forward 
to the day as a momentary respite from his daily 
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trial of patience and self-restraint ; for the boys are 
to have holiday, and he may depart to the country 
fields in peace, visit his native village, or delve deep 
into the library, far out of the reach of the patriotic 
clamour. The country folk—always curious to see 
the show—are, those at least who live within a prac- 
ticable distance of the city, getting ready their ‘“‘ best 
bibs and tuckers,” and are making studious calcula- 
tions of the probable cost of a trip to town. 

Very likely the English stranger, who retires 
quietly to bed in his hotel on the eve of the Fourth, 
is startled from his second nap, at break of day, by 
the bang! boom! pop! fizz! with which the celebra- 
tion opens. It may occur to him that there is an 
insurrection, or that the town is being bombarded by 
some sudden foe; and he instinctively clutches the 
brace of revolvers which he has brought wherewith 
to defend himself from the aboriginal natives of the 
continent. Thus is the ‘ glorious Fourth” ushered 
in, as the first faint streaks of its morning appear on 
the horizon ; by the booming of cannon from fortress 
and ship, the bursting of rockets over city and bay, 
the sharp snap of crackers in every street, the firing 
of pistols and mimic bombs from roof and window. 
Flags are hoisted in every direction—on the national 
vessels and buildings, the city edifices, down-town 
stores, up-town mansions; the bells of all the 
churches and chapels are lustily rung; and the first 
shock of the daybreak salute rouses every boy from 
his slumber, and summons him into the street. They 
have laid in their stock of pyrotechnics over-night ; 
and are soon adding, through all the thoroughfares, 
their little thunders to the booming cannons and the 
clanging bells. At an early hour the trains and 


boats are not only pouring gaily-dressed rustics into 


the city, but also many hundreds of townspeople out 
of it. ‘To escape the noise and bustle, the smoke and 
smell, is as grateful to the latter, as to be in the 
midst of it allis happiness to the former. Multitudes 
are hurrying in crowded trains to the green fields ; 
other multitudes are steaming in equally crowded 
boats out upon the bays, or up the rivers, to spend a 
long quiet day on the breezy ocean beaches, or to 
wander in the groves on the river banks. Picnics 
are going off in every direction—quiet little church 
picnics, Sunday-school picnics, social picnics of half 
a dozen young men and women, workpeople’s picnics, 
Fenian picnics, picnics of the hundred societies and 
associations. Pickpockets are on the alert, and ply, 
among the eager crowds, a thriving trade. Mounte- 
banks and small showmen, marvellous bearded 
women and Norwegian giants, daring acrobats and 
perambulating negro minstrels, reap from rustic 
eredulity or curiosity a plentiful harvest. The 
museums, ice-cream saloons, oyster cellars, bar 
rooms are open, and are so eagerly patronised that 
the good folk have to wait their turns, and seize a 
table or procure a ticket when and how they can. 
Early in the day band music is heard here and 
there, and now emerges upon the main thoroughfare. 
A long line of military companies and firemen 
appears, in bright holiday costumes, and with glit- 
tering arms, stared at with mouths agape by the 
rustic visitors, and followed by huddling bevies of 
admiring street boys. On one of the larger public 
squares a platform has been erected, and at high 
noon the crowds of people begin to gather thick 
about it. A brass band marches up, blowing lustily 
on horns and bugles, and hot with the exertion: fol- 
lowing them is a group of gentlemen, who mount the 
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platform, and take seats thereon. One takes the 
chair, and when the band has stopped its blowing— 
having played, to the popular delight, ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,” or ‘‘ Hail, Columbia ”—one of the gentle- 
men is called on by the chairman to read the Decla- 
ration of Independence. He comes forward with a 
long scroll, and at the highest pitch of his voice pro- 
ceeds to entertain the assembled multitude with the 
“glorious principles” laid down in that immortal 
paper. Sometimes, in villages, or in cities where 
public opinion is ‘‘ advanced,” a young lady is called 
on to perform this task. Next follows the oration of 
the day. The orator has been chosen by the corpora- 
tion committee charged with the arrangements of tho 
celebration; he is, perhaps, an eminent politician or 
editor, or a favourite clergyman. The oration affords 
an opportunity for spread-eagleism without limit. 
The people are treated to glowing pictures of their 
glorious past history, with eloquent prophecies of 
the millennium which is in store for “this great 
republic.” The pilgrim fathers, and not less the 
patriot fathers, are duly eulogised; and the orator 
not seldom, after discoursing on the significance of 
the day, reverts to subjects of present popular inte- 
rest, gives his idea of female suffrage, or negro 
equality, or a prohibitory liquor law. The oration 
concluded, there is another performance by the band, 
after which the good folks separate to the many 
pastimes afforded in various parts of the town. On 
some public park a concert is going on; in public 
halls there are children’s concerts. 

In Boston, where the public children are, as has 
been said, very early drilled in singing, the infantile 
concerts are among the most imposing features of the 
“Fourth.” Imagine twenty thousand merry, bright- 
eyed little creatures, in every condition of life,—here 
and there a little blgck sheep, with white eyeballs, 
woolly pate, and pearly teeth—dressed in neat and 
many-coloured summer costumes, gathered in that 
vast coliseum where the peace jubilee was held, and 
singing out with their liquid infantile treble the old 
familiar school-day songs and hymns! Then, the 
singing over, witness this infantile army of twenty 
thousand descending in happy pell-mell from the 
broad platform to the broader body of the edifice, 
and there forming numberless cotillons, a great bee- 
hive of them, whirling here and there, dashing into 
waltzes, and looking as rosy, as joyous, as children 
only can. For in America holidays are especially 
and peculiarly the property of the children; and 
public provision is above all made for their amuse- 
ment. Down by the river in the afternoon a great 
multitude have gathered; bridge, pier, and the con- 
tiguous street are packed by men, women, and chil- 
dren, close as herrings; boat races are the attraction. 
Gingerbread and mead, wretched cigars and faded 
nosegays, are thrust in your face by ambulatory men 
and women who make the day a day of trade; out 
on the water is anchored a barge, whereon there are 
two or three important-looking men in consultation 
—these the umpires of the race; presently the 
fragile, pike-shaped shells, with red-faced fellows 
stripped to their flannels, shoot off and out of sight; 
amid the cries of the multitude, here they are, hotter- 
faced than ever, shooting back again; cheers long 
and loud greet the victors. On some wide bare ex- 
panse, perhaps in the suburbs, there are proceeding 
other pastimes. Base-ball matches, in which the 
city ‘“‘eleven” and the Oranbury “eleven” are 
pitted against each other; spider-like velocipedes, 
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shooting on the course, and, mayhap, toppling sud- 
denly groundward ; lusty ‘‘ walkists”’ and runners, 
walking and running for a prize; quoits thrown here, 
at one side; there an extempore open-air shooting 
gallery, where heroic militiamen mingle condescend- 
ingly with simple civilians in popping at the eye, a 
group of curious boys and men standing near. 
Balloons begin to rise, veritable ones, and imitation 
monsters—and the balloonists hang on, clinging to 
their ropes, and wave their hats and handkerchiefs 
as they mount etherward. In the evening the people 
of the towns and their rustic guests are treated to 
ash mae on one of the larger parks or squares. 
mense crowds gather to witness the display; and 
loud is the cheering when the fire runs rapidly up 
and over the light and hitherto invisible frames, dis- 
playing ‘‘General Washington on horsebaeck,’’ or 
“The Temple of Liberty,” or ‘‘The Genius of 
Columbia, attended by Justice and Freedom,” or 
“The Patriot’s Monument with a halo of glory.” 

The Fourth of July is the occasion for the meeting 
of many societies and associations, political, military, 
and philanthropic. On that day assembles, in each 
city, the famous society of the ‘‘ Cincinnati,” which 
is, perhaps, the nearest approach to a hereditary 
aristocracy to be found in America. The Cincinnati 
is composed of descendants of officers who fought in 
the Revolutionary war. It was founded soon after 
the close of the Eight Years’ struggle, by the officers 
of the patriot army, and Washington was chosen its 
first president; and the society has been handed 
down from father to son in the succeeding genera- 
tions. Its branches assemble on Independence Day 
in the various cities, transact whatever business may 
come before them, and after electing officers for the 
ensuing year, adjourn to a sumptuous banquet, 
where subjects pertinent to the day are discussed 
with the viands and wines. 

The famous Tammany Society of New York—a 
political coterie which long controlled the destinies 
of the metropolis—has its annual meeting on the 
Fourth, when democratic speeches are made by the 
more prominent members, party toasts and odes are 
delivered, and the meeting closes with an elaborate 
collation. Labour Reform Leagues and temperance 
conventions are held in the open air, in groves and 
parks at a little distance from the cities, where strong- 
minded ladies and zealous friends of progress 
assemble to comfort each other, report the progress 
of the year, and preach their dogmas to the country 
folk attracted by their presence. 

It is seldom that the “glorious Fourth” closes in 
the large towns without some accidents and fires. 
The next morning’s papers usually contain, with long 
descriptions of the festivities of the day, a column of 
“casualties.” There are explosions of too ambitious 
steamers and tugs; careless boys, dealing with 
crackers, get burned, sometimes killed; the uni- 
versal pyrotechnics are too apt, somewhere or other, 
to set fire to frame-houses. It has often been 
attempted to prohibit by law the promiscuous setting 
off of fireworks in the streets, with little success. On 
the whole, the day is one on which the masses of the 
people best enjoy themselves, each after his own 
taste; perhaps there is no English holiday so univer- 
sally participated in by every one, high and low, 
throughout the land.* 
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Prosate Dury.—The probate duty, which ranges from one 
to one anda half per cent. on the value of the personal property, 
has been made the subject of much animadversion, mainly on 
the ground that it is a tax upon the widow and orphan. This 
is, however, by no means necessarily the case, as it depends 
entirely on the testator’s will on whom the burden of this duty 
falls. It is besides not sufficiently understood that the suc- 
cession to property takes place only by permission of the State, 
and not, as is so frequently assumed, by natural or indefeasible 
right. Probate duty is the price which the State charges for 
securing the due succession under the sanction of law. On this 
ground it is laid down by the highest authorities both on law 
and political economy that there is no tax sounder in principle. 
It should be remembered also that many exemptions have been 
made in cases where the tax has been thought to press hardly ; 
thus all estates under £100 in value, effects of common seamen 
or soldiers who die in the service, all sums not exceeding £100 
payable by a public department in respect of pay, allowances, 
or annuities granted under authority of parliament, and some 
similar matters, are altogether exempt from duty. Notwith- 
standing this, the probate duty brings in no less than three 
and a half millions annually to the exchequer. 


Asupy FotvitteE.—Some years ago, when in Leicestershire, 
we came upon an old church, not far from Melton Mowbray, of 
which we wonder we have not heard more from the archeologists. 
There may not be many historical events of note connected with 
the annals of Ashby Folville parish, but the church is one of 
the most picturesque and venerable in the county. The tower 
is massive and noble, and the whole exterior gives promise of 
beauty and grandeur to a visitor. But on entering the church, 

appears wretched and ruinous. The panelled oak roof, and 
the fine Perpendicular arches, cannot fail to be admired ; but the 
oak pews are shattered from the uneven sinking of the floor, the 
ancient pulpit is so rickety that its occupant can scarcely ven- 
ture upon energetic delivery, and even the roof is in some parts 
not weatherproof. Yet the parish has wealthy (non-resident) 
owners of property, including Colonel Burdett, the brother of 
Miss Burdett Coutts, and the church has tombs of the ancestors 
of noble and high families, as of Lord Carrington and other 
Smiths. 


INSTRUMENTS OF HoxsE-ToRTURE, —At the Royal Institution, 
on the occasion of Professor Huxley’s lecture on the Horse, 
there was exhibited a number of large razor-edged flint stones, 
some with frightfully jagged edges, with most terrific points, 
and many of them of great size. These were picked up from 
the roads as specimens of the cruelty inflicted on horses at the 
present time. The inscription upon the black board to which 
they were attached was as follows :—‘ Instruments of horse- 
torture employed in the nineteenth century on the roads of the 
south of London, within the four-mile radius from Charing- 
cross. —1870.” The indignation felt was very great that such 
frightful barbarism should be practised at the present time, 
when, by the adoption # the steam-roller, all these sharp stones 
could be pressed into the earth, and a perfectly flat and even 
road made in a few hours. 


Tempration TO Drink.—The Archbishop of York aptly 
illustrated this subject by the story of a woman who complained 
to him that ‘‘she could often get her husband past seven or 
eight public-houses, but what chance had she when there were 
fifteen?” The marvellous multiplication of public-houses which 
one sees going on in certain districts means only a most mis- 
chievous multiplication of the temptations to drink ; nor can 
we see the slightest objection, on the score either of justice or 
expediency, to diminishing their number, providing the dimi- 
nution is discreet and gradual. The chief result of having a 
needlessly large number of public-houses is that the owners are 
obliged to vie with each other in offering attractions, often 
enough vicious, which may induce customers to come and 
drink for drinking’s sake ; and they are further forced to sell 
certain kinds of liquor so cheap that there would be no profit 
but for wholesale adulteration.—Times. 


CoLLEcTION oF Taxks.—Our present fiscal system cannot 
be called faultless, but, at any rate, it is a vast improvement 
upon the Georgian plan, and an immeasurable advance upon 
that pursued in earlier times. For instance, the popular objec. 
tion urged against the income-tax is its “inquisitorial 
character, but the principle upon which it is based is so ancient 
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as > justify us in calling it thoroughly English. In the 13th 
and 14th centuries all personal and movable property was the 
subjétt of taxation, but the method of assessment became more 
and more searching in every successive reign. Under King 
John each owner swore to the value of his property before the 
itinerant justices ; in the next reign he was compelled to swear 
not only to the amount of his own effects, but to that of his two 
next neighbours, and the assessment was submitted to commis- 
sioners specially appointed by the justices. Under the Edwards 
a fresh change was made, and a certain number of the inhabitants 
of each township was chosen by the crown to inquire into the 
value of the movables possessed by each householder, the term 
‘‘movable” including not only corn, cattle, and merchandise, 
but money, fuel, furniture, wearing apparel, etc. Tollage was 
paid upon the whole value, Some some allowance was made 
for “necessaries” defined according to the station of the tax- 
payer. Knights and esquires were not obliged to return their 
armour and horses, and persons of lower rank were exempted 
from payment on one suit of clothes, one bed, one ring, and a 
few other articles. Complaints were frequent that the collectors 
entered and searched every apartment in people’s houses, and in 
the returns which have been preserved not only is every article 
mentioned, but the very room in which it was found.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

SEWAGE QuEsTion.—At a meeting of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tute for discussing the best mode of disposing of town sewage, 
Mr. Granton quoted the opinions pronounced by successive 
sewage and sanitary commissions, to the effect that town sewage 
could by no contrivance be received into rivers without polluting 
the latter, and that the only safe and effectual way of disposing 
of it was to apply it to the land. The size of towns offered no 
obstacle to this mode of disposal, and he hoped that information 
would be soon prepared for the guidance of towns as to the dis- 
posal of their sewage. Speaking roughly, he should say that 
the quantity of land necessary to absorb the sewage of towns 
should be estimated at the rate of an acre for every twenty-five 
of the population. 


Tue Size or Aroms.—Sir William Thomson contributes an 
important paper on the ‘‘ Size of Atoms” to “‘ Nature,” and thus 
sums up :—‘‘The four lines of argument which I have now 
indicated lead all to substantially the same estimate of the 
dimensions of molecular structure. Jointly they establish, with 
what we cannot but regard as a very high degree of probability, 
the conclusion that in any ordinary liquid, transparent solid, 
or seemingly opaque solid, the mean distance between the 
centres of contiguous molecules is less than the hundred- 
millionth, and greater than the two thousand-millionth of a 
centimétre. To form some conception of the degree of coarse 
grainedness indicated by this conclusion, imagine a raindrop or 
a globe of glass as big as a pea to be magnified up to the size of 
the earth, each constituent molecule to be magnified in the 
same proportion. The magnified structure would be coarser- 
grained than a heap of small shot, but probably less coarse- 
grained than a heap of cricket-balls,” 


THACKERAY AND REacu.—Thackeray and Angus B. Reach 
met at a dinner party, when, much to the dislike of the latter, 
Thackeray persisted in pronouncing his name ‘ Reetch ” instead 
of Re-ack, as he was wont to be called, being the nearest 
approach to the guttural that English throats could frame. At 
length Reach summoned up courage to state that his name was 
not Reetch but Re-ack. Thackeray made no observation for 
the moment, but watching a favourable opportunity, he held 
out a peach to the owner of the northern name, and said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Re-ack, may I offer you a pe-ack?”—Hodder’s Literary 
Anecdotes, 


Scortish Hosprratiry.—Although Lothair was the pos- 
sessor of as many palaces and castles as the duke himself, it is 
curious that his first dinner at Brentham was almost his intro- 
duction into refined society. He had been a guest at the occa- 
sional banquets of his uncle, but these were festivals of the 
Picts and Scots—rude plenty and coarse splendour, with noise 
instead of conversation, and a tumult of obstructive dependants, 
who impeded, by their want of skill, the very convenience 
which they were purposed to facilitate—Mr. Disraeli’s 
* Lothair.” 

ENGLISH AUTHORISED BrntE.—Mr. Faber, writing as a 
Roman Catholic, says: Who will not say that the uncommon 
beauty and marvellous English of the Protestant Bible is not 
one of the great strongholds of heresy in this country? It lives 
on the ear like a music that can never be forgotten—like the 
sound of church bells which the convert hardly knows how he 
can forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost things rather 
than mere words. It is part of the national mind, and the 
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anchor of national seriousness. The memory of the dead passes 
into it. The _ traditions of childhood are stereotyped in 
its verses. The power of all the griefs and trials of man is 
hidden beneath its words. It is the representative of his best 
moments, and all that has been about him of soft, and gentle, 
and pure, and penitent, and good, speaks to him for ever out 
of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, which doubt has 
never dimmed and controversy never soiled. In the length and 
breadth of the land there is not a Protestant with one spark of 
religiousness about him whose spiritual biography is not in his 
Saxon Bible. 

DELAROCHE’S PICTURE OF THE EXECUTION OF LADY JANE 
Grrey.—Horace Vernet, Ary Scheffer, and Paul Delaroche were 
arguing upon which feature in a figure-subject an artist mainly . 
relied for giving dramatic intensity to his conceptions. The 
two former agreed that, above all a ee e eloquence 
of the eye was most indispensable, especially if the thoughts to 
be embodied were in any degree of a pathetic nature. Delaroche 
dissented, and remained unconvinced, though confronted with 
his own magnificent work, ‘‘ Marie Antoinette Condemned,” 
which really seems to have been painted to illustrate the asto- 
nishing power and variety of emotion the eye is capable of 
expressing. He then undertook to compose a picture the story 
of which should be of the most distressing nature conceivable, 
and yet represent the subject pictorially through the medium 
offive eyeless personages! This noble masterpiece is the result. 
It may be interesting to add that the engraving from this work 
—though only 14 inches by 11}—occupied the engraver twenty- 
five years, and cost £4,500.—w. a. M., Dublin.—Another 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” points out an error 
which ought not to escape the notice of indulgent criticism :— 
Lady Jane Grey was not beheaded within any building, but in 
the open air, on Tower Green. Paul Delaroche has ors. 
confused the execution of Queen Mary, in the hall of Fotheringay 
Castle, with that of Lady Jane Grey. A copy of the picture was 
given in the ‘‘ Sunday at Home” for March, 1865. 


Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE EXPENDITURE.—Among the 
more remarkable items under this head wemay note that the charge 
for the three chief offices, in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, for 
the financial year 1870-71, is estimated at £618,809. There are 
4,199 officers and servants connected with the London establish- 
ment. In the charge for that establishment there is an item of 
no less than £8,000 for string, green tape, wax, and stamping- 
pads for the year. The charge for provincial establishments in 
the United Kingdom for the year is £745,654. The item of 
clothing for letter-carriers, mail-guards, etc., in the current year 
is £25,650. The Post-office Savings Banks require an expendi- 
ture of £72,185, and government annuities and life insurances 
£610. The conveyance of mails costs £776,316. Superannua- 
tions absorb £85,455. The estimate for public works and build- 
ings for the year includes an item of £152,648 for new buildings, 
most of them to serve at once for the Post-office and Inland 
Revenue Departments. A large addition is made to the Post- 
office expenditure by the charge for the packet service, amount 
ing this year to £1,107,153. It is estimated that in the course 
of the year the Post-office will carry for various public offices, 
free of charge, 19,737,610 ounces of correspondence and books. 
The expenses of the telegraph service for the current year are 
estimated at £360,000, not quite £1,000 a day; the year’s 
revenue from this source is estimated at £670,000. 


UnsuccessFuL Lion Huntinc.—The authors of the Re- 
jected Addresses are two brothers of the name of Smith. 
Horace Twiss undertook to bring these new lions to a party of 
Lady Cork’s, where he was to dine. They had the good sense 
to despise-this sort of thing, and the wit to write thus: ‘‘ Dear 
Twiss,—I am sorry that we cannot have the pleasure of accept- 
ing Lady Cork’s invitation, as my brother is to swallow fire at 
Bartholomew Fair, ad I am to roar at Bow.” I wish some of 
our Scottish lions had spirit for this.—Letters of Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 

Ho.ipay Srasons.—The old fable of the frogs and the: boy 
pelting them with stones, ‘‘ what is fan to you is death to us,” 
is often exemplified in business relations. It is a common 
practice with keen ae to stop the pay of their clerks and 
servants on holidays! Hence these festive seasons are times of 
trouble and distress to many. Instead of looking forward with 
pleasure to a holiday, there is fear of resources being cut off; 
and these poor dependents have to pinch and worry when others 
are full of mirth. 

Gin-Pataces.—It is stated that in one square mile in the 
East of London there are above”150 gin-palaces and public- 
houses, taking from the poor, on a moderate estimate, at least 
£450,000 a year. 





